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pending, licensing changes since 1980 and proposed changes^ staff 
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responses from 49 licensing offices representing almost all states 
and territories. The discussion , of findings focuses on problem areas 
resulting from the erosion of regulatory standards. Professional 
assessment, as proposed by the National Association for the Education 
of Young Children, is suggested as an addition to licensing or 
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DAY CARE LICENSING: THE ERODING -REGULATI.ONS . 

Earllne 0. Kendall and Lewis H. Walker 

Peabody College of Vanderbllt University 



ABSTRACT: Day care licensing regulations are being eroded. State 
regulations are changing as the staff who oversee 1 Icenslng at -the state 
and local levels are cut and/or given responsibilities In addition to 
licensing. Nearly half the states are considering registration, Of day care 
homes. .As part of Child Watch: Lool<tng Out For America's Children, 
current licensing standards were examined and licensing off fees of all 
states were queried concerning changes since I98O. The,. responses of ^9 
licensing offices are summarized. Professiqnal assessment, as proposed by 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children, Is suggested' 
as an addition .to licensing or registration. 
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DAr CARE LICENSING: THE ERODING- REGULATIONS 



A current, growing concern {n the field of chll.d care Is the relatlon-„ 
ship between deregulation, licensing, registration, and voluntary assess- 
ment of day dare programs. Oereguiation"a,s us*ed in this repbrt indicates 

policy changes and agency interpretations of. policy which bring about 

« 

diminution of day care regulation* at the federal, state^ and local levels. 

•» 

Licensing is the primary means of regulation c^urren'tly operat ing and is 
controlled by the states. Registration is a mechahism used by the states 
for voluntary listing' of family day homes. Assessment by professional 
groups prov/des programs with recognition for meeting standards beyond 
those requfred.by licensing. * . ' 

Distinctions between licensing, regis-tration, and pfrofessional assess- 
ment are presented here to evaluate options that var^otJs states.are con** 

. ■ « # ' 

siclering as effects of deregulation become apparent. First, we provide a 

brief overview of the purpose of regulation and its historical 



signi f icance. Then, we examine, responses to quest ionna i res by state 
'1 i censing agencies and de) ineate the consequences of 1 i censing changes. 
Finally,. we suggest an addition to licencing: assessment by the profession 
to recognize programs that jnore than meet licensing standards. 

Historical Overview of Regulation ^ 

Licensing of day care programs, for. the most part, has served to 
provide a safety level of prc^tection for young children while they were 
away from their families. Morgan (1977) suggested tha^ I Icensing defined a 
/Tt^for of quality" (p. 23). L I perrsirig' provided a mearts of Pregulatlng" 
those programs that were inspected for health and fire cdde compliance and 

1 



met a diffuse set of guidelines laid out by day care Ucensing agents of 
^ the'various stated* Licensing regulations have usually beerf couched in 
tdrms'of minimum ,' or least acceptable,' standards usually Teflecting^a. 
philosophy of preventing harm to children in day care, ratljer than provid- 

ii\g exemplary care for children. , . * * ' 

* 

While' there has been a lack of consensus, and even cr i ticism, of 
government policy regulating day care, even the harshest critics agree that 
^'children's health and safety should be safeguarded by some public regular- 
tor b6dy" (Orton S Langham, 1980, p. ^7). Beyond the issues of health and 
safety there is 1 1 ttle conformity of content or for-fn-in states' delineation 
of day care stan^rds, even though day care professTonals readily acknow- 
ledge that day care involves much more than health and safety factors. All 

r 

« 

fifty states have day dare 1 icensing standards but states vary widely in 
their levels of specif icity and sophistication. An example of the wjde 

variation in standards is the strict ad^heren'ce to detailed sanitation 

< 

standards by some states ,w|iil,e other states^erely mention that sufficient 
toilet and lavatb^y facilities shall be available. 

In order to interpret meaningfully the results of the present licehs- 
ing survey an overview of th^ historical development of day care licensing 
i s in order. The purposes and significance of day care 1 icensing emerge 
from evqn a cursory study of the developmei^ of day care regulation. The 
pur{joSe that rfgulation served is that of providing minimal safety, 
standards in order to prevent harm to children who are cared for -in day 
r^ settTti^s. Compared to other Educational or social programs, regula- 
tion cafllenate to day care.* 



The social and policy forces Important t;o day care h4.storUal ly ' 

» 

Include the Importance of family privacy, rights of fami 1 les related to 
their children, and the welfare tradition of day care. By 1920, most 
states had^ some form of regulation for- Insti tiJt ions providing foster care 
for children. Following World War 1 1, state standards governing Institu- 
tional care of chl Idren were expanded or appended to Include chl Idren In 
day care. Th.e effort to modify these standards was hurried, and often the 
result was less than appropriate for day care needs (Class, 1980*). 

During the latej960s and early 1970s, when federal funding for child 
care was plentiful. Federal In^ragency Day Care Requirements (FIDCR) were 
Irrstltuted to ensure adequate standards for those programs using federal 
funds. FIDCR reflected the 'need for uniform standards* across.federa 1 
programs and pointed to the lack of uniformity In state standards^. Since a 
solid national consensus did not ;emerge, FIDCR standards went unenforced 
from the time of their inception Jn 1968 (ZIgler S Heller, 1980>. The 
moratorium on compliance centered \on staff-fehlld ratios 6j(^lth the cost of 
care a central question (Morgan, I98O). The efforts to lmplement,FIOCR^ 
reflected the belief among many early' chl Idhood professionals that regula- 
tions which demanded high standards could ensure c<ual I ty care. Some, 

« 

however, feared that federal standards could Inhibit states and-local 
copimuriltles from setting higher standards; destroy cultUral'differences of ^ 
program philosophies; professionalize child rearing, undermining parents; 
result In excessive monitoring and Increase coats of care! (Morgan, 1977> 
pp. 2^-25). , ■ . ; * ' • 



, In an effort to ensure. enforcement of some regulation fdr federal 
progracnsy in acldi.tion to^^hat state licensing rnrqu i red, jcomprom i se^s in 
FIOCR were attempted. The "new*' rules were actually a relaxation of stan- 
dards regarding staff-child ratios,^ .social services, and parent participa- 
tion (Friedman, 1980; Lynn, .1980). Although consensus could not be found 
^r the compromise version of FIOCR, these relaxed standards-ifer e imple- 
mented for federally funded programs. Finally, in ]SQ]Xthe regulations 
were el iminated. (Adams, 1982), . ^ 

A clear^heed for some form^f regulation was. apparent despite the fact 
» • « 

these regulations were indde^quate from the beginning and failed at the 
implementation stage, y^lncreasing numbers of young children were cared for 

N 

outside th^ir own homes. Children were placed in group settings at younger 
and younger age6.. A growing number of Voung children were in single parent 
homes, requiring the services of child care providers who were not family 

members. \ * /* * 

'At the very time when day care needs escalated, a policy trend toward 
decentralized and deregulated government involvement occur^red. This trend 
affected the* regulation of child care. Deregulation of -chi Id * care failed 
to encounter much notice or resistance because the professional community 

. , 

was struggling with/unditig cutbacks and the cancellation of programs., 

Deregulation of child care prompted ^^ittle notice by the public because of 

• * • 

the broader effort of mlntmil^ing government control in areas that are 

traditionally under private control. Americans generally cons Ider' thei r 

.children to be beyond the reach of outside agencies, except for 



W4tli the exception of ratios for Infant and toddler care. 
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public education^ ther^efore, many parents wish to maintain theict- right t^, 

select child care without "interference from government CQQ^trol. 

. At 'the same time that FIDCR proponents admi tted l^ailure, states began 

systematic, efforts, to deregulate day care licensing. Since Uost efforts at 

enforcement of state regulations occurred already at the loc^] rather than 

the state or federal level, further decentralization of day care licensing 

Hardly seemed possible. • . * * ' > 

• ^ . • • • y y J \ 

The move, then, towar^ -deregjjlat ion of day cart programs met with 

little public resistance. The apparent apathy, in part', stemmed from 

^informal select ion 'practfces by most parents (Grotberg, 1980).* The Natiorf^ 

al Day Care Horoe StWy ](NDCHS) (fosburg, 1981) found that of an estimated 

1.3 million day care ^ho(nes, (^nly 137|865 of them were regulated.. In subse- 

quent analyses of these data, Stevens (1982) noted that Sk% of the 5 

* ' * * •* 

• ♦ 

^million children in family day care in 1975 were in unregulatffed care'. 
These findings are consistent with the Bush Institute estimates (Adams, 
1982). . ^ : 

Recognizing the problem of parents' "infbrmal arrangements, cri tics 
have proposed a variety of solutions in addition to reg4stratlon of homes:* 
parental education (Travis S Perrault, 1980.), greate\attention to fair 
implementation^ of licensing requirements (Diamond,. 1982), and a call for :a 

national pol icy on ch i 1 dren (Hoffman, 1980). • Appropriate licensing and 

* *■ ^ > ^ 

enforcemrent of regulation^ it is argued, will provide parent's with a rdaSy 
means of distinguishing good care from merely cust'odfal or mediocre carev 
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Thrust of Chi Id Watch Project ' ^ . , ^ 

In the climate of d^regul at ion that Increased during the ten year 

period that FIOCR was ^debated* at the national level, states also showed a 

marked tendency toward leniency in both enforcement and the statement of 

specifics In 1 1 censing standards. In an effort to. moni tor the extent of 

changes, this, study asked each state licensing agency to submit a copy of 

current day care standards and to respond to questions Concerning licensing 

changes since 1980. This survey was part of ^a larger effort Initiated by 

ChU'dren's Defense Fund through the project Child Uatch: Looking Out for 

America's, Chi Idren. Child W^tch Incorporated the efforts of ten na'4;lona1 

organizations^ In monitoring at local levels the effects of policy change^ 

and budget cutbacks af f ect ing ch i 1 d care. Prov iders, pare'hts, and know** 

> ledgeable community resource persons were contacted by Child Watch volun*^ 
< 

teers in 1982 In numerous areas of the country for documentation concernlngv 
changes In child care. As a part -of the Children's Defense Fund^ study, 50 
states, two territories, and the DUtrlct of Columbia were' queried about 
their current status' In regulating child care. Forty-six states^ the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto 'Rico, and the District of Columbia responded. The 
present report synthesizes state licencing standards and licensing changes 
noted by respondents. . 



2 . ^ ^ ' . • ^ 

^ National Organ Fzatlons/ChI Id Watch: Church Women United, United Methodist 
Church, Lutheran Church In America, Young .Women's Christian Association, . 
National Council of Negro Women, National Association for the Educatton of^ 
Young. .Children, Lea*gue of United Latin American Citizens, Southern Rural 
Women's Network, Council of Jewish Federations, and Association of Junior 
Leagues. . ' 
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Procedures - 

A letter Was sent to each state licensing agency requesting responses 
to questions concerning their licerrsing changes since iSSOp^-^flklong with the 
questionnaire (Table 1) went .a request for a copy of current licen-sing 
standards. Questions focused on: number df centers licensed, numbe/ of 
homes regulated, and applications pending; licensing changes since 1980 and 
proposed changes; staff work load changes; and numbers and types of 
complaints received at the state levet^egarding chiTd care. A folJow-up 
letter was sent to those states not responding within three week$. These 
requests elicited ^9 re,$ponses from the 53 contdtts. Attempts were maSe^to 
reach the four states which had not responded by mail and by telephony. 

Resul ts 

Number of centers licensed. The total number of 1 icensed centers 
^reported was kk^h^l with an additional 3,537 licenses pending. Table 2, 
del ineates the number in e.ach state. From an exam ina^t ion of Tabl e 2, it 
can be noted that. the. range in the number of licensed centers is from 20 
(Virgin Islands) to ^800-(Texas) with a mean of 9^1* 

The total number of homes regulated was 1 5 US^O^^^^th^ addi'tionaL 
5,861 licenses pending. Californ.la (26',^59), Michigan^(10;322), Te^xas 
(U,837), and Washington (10,^00) are^ th? states indicating the largest 
numbers of regulated homes. Registration is available ir> California, 
Texas, and Michigan. Of the four states with the largest numbers of homes 
regulated, only Washi-ngtory^s lix:ensing without registration.^ ^ ^ 



^ 8 

Changes jji 1 fcenslhq since ISSO. j Thirty-four states reported changes 
In licensing requirements since 1980. Several states specified that 



changes were minor amendments for the purpose of clarification; however, 

the majority of states reporting changes list sut}Stantlal additions or 

deletions to the« 1 i censing code. 

_ * 

Changes which respondents characterized as Improvements— Include the 



following: ^n the a^fea of staff requirements.- staffing pattern Improved, 



a^^a of 

staff qualifications strengthened, stjaff/chUd ratios i>ettered, 'and staff 
tj-aining added; in the areq of health and safety - fire extinguisher or 
smoke alarm required In homes, TB test for applicants, transportation (use 
of seatbelts), and swimming pools regulated; In the area of requirements 
for directors - age for operators anci directors raised to .21, and 
experience required for operators; In the area of nutrition - J^niprovementSi 
noted In menu planning; In the area of enforcement of regulations - $100 
per day fines, finanfclal accountability to the.^ department I'mposed, 
affidavit and fingerprint check, report of crljtiinal conviction^ mandatory 
ejiforcement of ^buse/neglect cases. ' States noted 1 mprpvements w l,th 
specific results auch as the saving of family day home regulation and 
4;onsumer ed-ucatlon programs, the addition of Infant regulations In four 
states, school age regulations in' two, and making state requirements, 
corre^spond to the proposed F I OCR. Six states Indicated a change toMnclude 
voluntary registration of family day homes. ^ * • 

Changes that yere characterized by respondents as negative included: 
eliminating routine monitoring,. Implementing a y year license as opposed to'' 
the 2 year license that had been In effect, more specificity In regulations 



(and therefore ''nitpicking'' reported), temporary reverting to 1971 
st-andards due to litigation, elimination of alter sctiool "tolerance for 
_ratLp5^'* omjjsiqn of infa nt^ toddl er, an d standards for older chi 1 dren,, 
pressure for 'weakening standards in order to cut cost of care.^ 

Proposed changes ^ Thirty-one states have proposed changes. Often 
changes suggested are for the purpose of improving definitions used or 
making language or changesL.coincide with other departments*, changes* Otfier 
proposals include standards for progr-ams serving handicapped children. " 

A number of changes relate to exempt ionfj specific exemptions suggest- 
ed are military base programs,, church sponsored progams, primarily educa- 
tional programs. Title XX and IV-A programs, employer provided cbild,care, 
and for food brought from home. Four states are proposing registration of 
famil/day homes. On site directors and stronger training and experi*ence^ 
requi rements ,for directors are proposed. Two states mentidned a relaxation 
of staff/child ratios. Others proposed raising the licencing fee and 
moving to a biennial (/rom an annual) license. 

Complaints received ! In -SOme states, records of complaints related to 
licensing are not kept at the^ state levelf however,* 30 of the ^9 respon- 
dents indicated an increase in the number of complaints logged islnce 1980 . 
ds compared with the years preceeding 1^80. Only 15 agencies indicated no 
ctiange in the number of complaints noted. These 15 did not report a lack 
of complaints, but merely no increase in the number of complaints. The' 
source of complaints* was not sol ici ted„^In the questionnaire. 
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A marked fjicrease in complaints relatfng to abuse, neglect, and fnap- 
propriate, treatment was reported by 28 of the ^9 states responding. Thlr- 
teen mentioned abuse, four particularly specifying sexual abuse In centers 
and family day homes In both licensed and unlicensed facilities. Ten 

linked the rise In number of complaints to lack of supervision and to 

» I.) ' 

Instances of actual child neglect. Five noted Inappropriate discipline, 
treatment, and punishment as problems. 

Complaints concerning staff/child ratio were mentioned by seven 
respondents*. Theses seven Responses were tied to the above abuse-negject- 
tnappropr late trea^tment complaints. 

\ 

Change in staff and workload. All respondents answered questions on 

staff changes and workload. 0^ the ^9 respondents, 36 reported char]|^es In 

licensing staff during the past year; Indicated changes In workloads. 

More programs monitored by fewer licensing staff .was the most often 
« 

npted Workload change. Changes In 
adcled responslbi 1 1 ties other than day care licensing. 

Changes Include vacancies due to budget redact Ion, ,ref I rements ^d 
resignations without replacement, and a freeze on hi ring. * Other workload 
changes Include legislative program modifications, agency reorganization, 
and a shift from contracted service to agency service. 



workloads In several cases Include^l 



_D Ucusslon — ^ - 

I Several problem areas are Immediately evident In surveying current 
standards; recent changes, . and proposed legislation"^ Although some posl- 
tWe changes are ocdurrlng (e.g., four states are adding Infant regula- 

.tlons), such changes Vary from state to stqte^and few consistent positive 
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patterns emerge while the erosion of standards Is clearly consistent 
throughoutVesponses. Repeatedly, respondents noted reductions In staff, 
additional staff responsibilities, low priority of day care, lowering of 
staff-child ratlosi and the replacement of the 1 1 censl ng of faml ly day 
homes'with self-registr'atlon. In view of the fact that family day care 
homes outnumber day care centers three to one, the move toward self-regls- 

0 • 

tratlon of homes rather than licensing Is a^s'lgnlf icamt change, * 

Exemption of ml 1 1 tary-bas^mi programs and church-related programs is 
under consideration In three states. The National Council of Churches 
reported a survey*(Preschool Education, 1982), sent to 68,000 congrega- 
tions. Of the 27,000 responses^ 12,077 Indicated that they had child care 
under church-sponsored programs. California, one of the states currently 
considering church exemption, licenses the second largest number of pro- 
grams In the natlpp. Because significant numbers of these programs ex4st 
under church sponsor^ihlp, strong opposition to church exemption Is expect- 
ed.. — ^ '"^ 

k particular problem In examining h Icenslhg standards Is the lack of 
consensus on nomenclature. Comparisons of specific state regulations Is 
difficult because either terms are different or the same terms have dlf- 
ferent lueanlngs across states. The variation In terins used may account for 
the significant difference In the number of "centers" reported here 

(^^,000) and the number reported In the National Day. Care Study (18,300) 

« 

(Abt, 1978). Th^ period since the National Day Care Study Is concurrent 
with the period where Increased employment of women dramatically extended 
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the need for child care. We specul ate that there has been some Increase 
In the number of day care programs, however, this Increase hardly explains 
the more than twice as many centers reported^^"?^ years after the National 
Day Care Study. ^ • • . 

Increase In sexuafl abuse compl a I nts can be attributed to Increased 
awareness on th^ part of pareats and the public, and to Increased tensions 
as economic hard times affect children, but neither fully explains th6 
^^250% Increase In complaints" stated by one respondent. While sexual abuie 
and neglect of children In licensed centers and homes Is being reported in 
nine states, deregulation or diminishing effectiveness of the licensing 
process Is also occurring. 

An obvious regulation change \s the cfjange from licensing to registra- 
tion. Adams (19.82 b). In reporting the Bush Instftute findings on the 
National Survey of Family Day Care Regulations, found that 25 stated have 
some proposed day care legislation pending (or enacted this session) and. 
nine states are currently undertaking 'a comprehensive examination of day 
care In the state. If the states who are considering registration and/or 
have registration legislation pending pass these regulations wItHIn the 
next year, half the states 'may register homes (Adams, 1382 b). Proponents 
of registration. view voluntary registration primarily as a means of rais- 
ing awareness of good care; on the other side, regjstrdtlon may be seen as 
"better than nothing." " " . ^ 

In states that have mounted a massive public education campaign, such 
as Texas, the result Is a large Increase In the nuhiber of providers who are 
now "on the rolls." Virginia failed to Implement registration due to a 
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\ lack of public acceptance causing VIrglnja to return to licensing. Regis- 
tration of homes where licensing Is mandatory requires a change In statute. 
The penalty for failure to register Is a -misdemeanor In some states with a 
fine of $50 per day; - Connecticut has increased the fine to $100 a day. In 
Texas, a heavily fgnded media blitz, emphasizing the registration regula- 
tlon and fine for failure to register, raised awareness of both parents and 
providers for t(ie need of regulated child dare. Tennessee Indicated that 
allocations for such a campaign must be Included If registration Is to be 
instituted , successful ly. 

Registration provides for self-evaluation of fire, safety, and 
environmental conditions which means attesting to such Items as smoke 
detectors and fire extinguishers*. Where 1 Icenslng of homes Is In effect, 
licensing counselors Inspect for these Items. Registration provides for 
random home visits to check for compliance (Sales, I98O). A major Issue In 
the registration versus licensing dilemma Is the numljer of children' Irv a 
program. Registration appears to be one means of holding on to the prin- 
clpl^ of licensing at a tJme when deregulation threatens the licensing 
concept.. . 

Powell (1980) vQiced concerns of the child care profession about the 
need for standards within the profession. The National Association for 
the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) Is similarly concerned and Is 
proposing endorsement of programs mjsetlng more than^baSlc licensing stan- 
dards. Under their proposal, licensed providers would seek^ evaluation 
voluntarily. At a time when states have various options for regulating 
child Care or for\even abandoning regulations altogether, a move by the 

J 
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child care profession toward self ^-regulation could upgrade child care and 
the profession as well. Both child care and the child care prcffession are 
in dire need of upgrading. Self-regulation is a move to improve the quail- 
ty of care offered children while ejihancing the image of the child care 
profession. Professional credential 1 ing by trained validators would pro- 
vide parents a m^ans of discerning which programs offer a program of high 
quality as opposed to those^that are licensed or registered only. At its 
b^sty day care regulation has been a means of assuring' that certain iTiinimgl 
standards are met. Voluntary professional accreditation can go ,a step 
beyond and ascertain the level of compliance a program^has with higher 
standards. » * ' • 

Licensing and the need for standards reached its zenith with the fight 
for FIOCR. When those regulation's proved to bje unenforceable,^ the licens- 
Ing effort lost ground. Registration may prove to be "better than noth- 
ing,'' as one licensing agent said, but that seems too little to offer. 
Self-regulation by the day car.e profession appears to fill an . increasing 
need. In a field that at best is monitored poorly, the regulation of 
programs foi; young children is a concern that'consclentiously cannot be 
Ignored. 



if 
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Table ] 

Llcertsfng Qbestlonnal re 
CHILD WATCH 



Name [ State^ 

Title 



Has there been a^y change In the number of complaints received by the 
licensing agency from parents and th.e community over the last severial 
years? over the past six months? ;_ 

Has there been any change In the nature of the complaints ? . .* 

Briefly describes 



Are data compiled fin the types and numbers of complaints and, the dispo- 
sition of those complalrits? ^ . 

'2. Has .there been any change In the 1 Icensing staff over the past year? 
over the past sI'X months? 

3, Has there been any change In the work. loadWer the past yfia>?^ 

over the past six months?^ / 

Describe briefly: 

' % 

hi ^How'many centers are now licensed?^ ^ 

How many additional applications are pendTng?^ 

5. How many homes are now regulate^l?- [ 

How many applications are pending? 



6/ Have there been changes In the licensing requirements for centers since 

1980? ^Family day care homes? , 

Describe these changes (include quality <;hanges~weaker or. Improved): 



?• Are any changes In licensing requirements being' proposed through 

curjrently filed legislation or being considered by your agencft 

Ple^e describe: . 



IS. 









* 




. TABLE 2: State Responses 






Number 


Regulation 


Number 






of Day Care 


of 




Centers 


Homes 


Homes 


N 


> 890 


Licensing 


2527 


Alaska 


109 


.Licensing 


• " 348 . 


Arizona 


645 * 


None ■ 


1332 


Arkansas 


858 


Licensing 


465 


California 


4596 


Licensing 


26859 


Colorado 


600 * 


mm m / 

Licensing 


8333 * 


Connecticut 




Licensing 


2400 


Delaware 


121* 


Licensing 


510 * 


District of Co limb la 


250 


Licensing 


299 


Florida 


3236 


' Licensing 


1325 


Georgia 


1350 


Voluntary* 


1284 


Hawaii 


,299 


Licensing 


311 


Idaho # 




Licensing 




Illinois 


2254 


Licensing 


8372 






Licensing 


5000 


Xowa 


953 V 


Voluntary 


• 2567 


Kansas § ^ 


7{)0 * 


Optional 


3930 


Kentuckv 


' Licensing 


225 * 


Louisiana § 




None • 




Maine 


• U6 


Optional . 


512 


Maryland 


721 


Licensing 


5200 




1500 * 


Registration 


5100 * 




2289 


Registration 


10322 


Minnesota 


9'07 


Licensing 


^010 


^Mississippi § 


V 


Licensing 




^ssourl 


525" 


Licensing 


1027 


Montana 


125 


Registration 


600 


41 C U L O 3 I^A 


208 


Registration 


1545 


Neva*da 


36 


Licensing 


9 


New Han^ shire 


. ^75 ^^ 


Licensing 


524 


New Jersev 


1500 


None 


None 


NeW Mexico 


373 • 


Licensing 


217 


New York 


800 * 


Licensing ' i 


6230 


North Carolina 


2^06 


V RegistratlQit 


. 60Q0 


Nor t h Dako ta 


128 


Licenalng 'V 


B78 


jOhlo 


. . 2000 


None • I . 


K/A • 




/ 885 


Licensing 


712 


Oregon 


463 . 


Registration 


'2229 


Ppnn s vlv jin 1 a 

A citiio y A V cut AM ^ , 


1086 


Registratioxv* 


2304 




70 , 


Licensing ^ 


800 


South CArolfna 


1000 


Optional 


1020 * 


South Dakota 


75' 


Registration 


* 800 * 


Tennessee 


12^2 


Licensing 


502 


Texas 


4800 ** . ^ 


Registration 


14837 


Utah 


r 138 


Liqensing 


1500 * 


V'tfknnont • 


102 * 


Licensing 


160 


Virginia* 


582 


Licensing 


153 1 


WAnn Inchon 


. 1055 


Licensing 


* 10500 


Vie at Virsltila 


140 


• None 


2295 


Wisconsin 


^990 


Licensing 


270 


Wyoming 


300 


Licd^nslng 


OUU " 


Puerto Rico 


105 


Licensing 


42 


Virgin isianaa 


20 . 


Licensing * 


5 


Totals 


44»4^7 




151,990 


* Approximations , 








** Does ne>t include 1200 + half-djiy progi^*m« 




• 



r 



# Information not rtcf ived from state agencies- 
NA Information not available 
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